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FROM  THE 

EDITOR'S  DESK 


With  the  beginning  of  this  second 
volume  of  Cumtux,  we  would  like  to  sit 
back  and  take  a  look  at  what  we  have 
accomplished  during  the  first  year  of 
publication. 

We  have  published  four  issues  of 
Cumtux  during  the  past  year,  one  for 
each  of  the  four  seasons,  and  generally, 
we  are  satisfied  with  our  efforts.  We 
have  come  up  against  problems  in 
production  and  distribution  and  are 
constantly  making  efforts  to  solve  these 
problems.  We  have  not  as  yet  developed 
a  perfect  system  but  feel  that  we  have 
set  up  a  system  that  works  for  us  —  and 
one  that  can  be  improved  upon 
gradually. 

We  have  added  more  than  a  hundred 
new  members  to  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  this  year  and  feel 
that  many  of  them  have  joined  because 
of  our  quarterly.  Certainly,  many  of  the 
letters  received  specifically  mention 
Cumtux  as  a  reason  for  joining. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  to 
the  many  writers  in  the  county  who 
have  submitted  articles  for  publication. 
Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel  has  had  in¬ 
teresting  articles  in  each  issue  while 
Bruce  Bemey,  Mary  Mason,  Vera 
Whitney  Gault  and  Philippa  Mardesich, 
and  many  others  have  contributed  one 


or  more  articles.  With  this  nucleus  of 
good  writers,  we  have  been  able  to 
present  an  interesting  and  varied  fare. 
And  we  welcome  any  other  writers  who 
wish  to  contribute. 

We  have  been  disappointed,  however, 
in  the  small  number  of  new  articles  we 
have  received  from  local  families  and 
old-timers.  We  have  published  some,  of 
course,  but  we  had  hoped  that  Cumtux 
would  inspire  families  and  individuals 
to  submit  stories  and  histories  of  their 
families.  We  know  that  the  stories  are 
out  there  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  get 
them.  This  is  a  problem  we  hope  to 
solve  during  the  coming  year. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  in 
publishing  Cumtux  was  to  use  it  as  a 
vehicle  for  obtaining  and  preserving 
historical  information  and 
photographs,  and  in  this,  we  feel  that 
we  have  succeeded.  Each  of  the  photos 
published  in  Cumtux  has  been  copied 
and  added  to  our  photo  collection.  The 
articles  and  other  data  have  all  been 
filed  away  and  will  be  available  for 
research  in  the  future.  So  Cumtux  has 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past. 

And  now,  a  new  year  is  here  and  the 
second  volume  of  Cumtux  begins.  We 
hope  that  it  will  be  as  successful  as  the 
first  volume  has  been. 


Roger  T.  Tetlow,  Editor 
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Al  Grimberg,  pictured  at  the  Astoria  Golf  and 
Country  Club,  is  the  oldest  surviving  member  of 
the  club.  He  joined  it  in  1924. 
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AL  GRIMBERG  -  ASTORIA’S  SHOE  MAN 


by  Philippa  Mardesich 


Eighty  years  ago,  A1  Grimberg,  10, 
was  down  on  the  dock  waiting  for  his 
father  to  come  ashore  from  the  sailing 
ship  St.  Nicholas,  which  took  Astoria 
fishermen  to  Alaska  each  year.  Now,  at 
season’s  end,  it  was  bringing  them 
home.  A1  watched,  as  the  launch  made 
its  trips  back  from  the  ship  to  the  dock, 
but,  each  time,  his  father  wasn’t  among 
them.  He  had  waited,  it  seemed,  an 
awfully  long  time,  when,  one  of  the 
crewmembers,  who  recognized  the 
small  boy  standing  there,  as  Grim- 
berg’s  son,  came  over  to  him,  offering 
to  walk  with  him  to  the  Grimberg  home. 
A1  thought  that  was  funny,  because  he 
knew  well  enough  where  home  was, 
right  across  the  town  section  and  over 
to  Scow  Bay.  But,  he  “let  the  crew 
member  walk  him  home,”  and  there  he 
learned,  as  his  mother  had  also  just 
learned,  that  his  father  was  dead,  killed 
in  a  fall  from  the  ship’s  rigging  when  a 
line  broke.  It  was  Al’s  first  encounter 
with  tragedy,  a  difficult  situation  for  a 
boy  of  10  to  accept. 

But,  although  A1  was  small  for  his  age 
and  slight,  he  was  tough  and  a  hard 
worker.  “If  you  were  a  Scow  Bay  boy 
you  had  to  be  tough,”  he  laughed. 
“When  anything  went  wrong  in  Astoria 
in  those  days,  they  blamed  it  on  the 
Scow  Bay  boys.  But,  in  those  days,  even 
the  ‘bad  boys’  weren’t  destructive  as 
some  of  the  kids  are  today.  Most  all  of 
us,  as  we  grew  older,  had  jobs,  (Al  had 
a  paper  route),  putting  in  and  piling 
wood,  mowing  lawns,  cutting  brush, 
helping  to  clean  out  the  fish  boats  .  .  . 
whenever  there  was  dirty,  hard  work  to 


do,  people  knew  they  could  hire  our 
gang,  and  for  low  wages.” 

But  the  ensuing  years  were  good  to 
Al.  “We  kids  had  to  make  our  own  fun. 
In  our  free  time,  we  could  always  go 
fishing.  And  we  played  ball,  spring, 
summer  and  fall.  Our  field  was  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  on  Niagara  and  a 
block  south,  the  only  level  place  that 
wasn’t  under  water  half  the  time,”  he 
said. 

One  day,  little  Al  came  home  from  a 
football  game  with  a  sore  leg.  He 
shrugged  when  his  mother  asked  him 
for  details,  choosing  to  ignore  the 
reason.  What  had  happened  was  that 
Al,  as  half-back,  was  always  unable  to 
ward  off  the  team  fullback,  a  big  boy, 
who  came  steam-rolling  toward  Al, 
shoving  the  smaller  Al  out  of  his  way, 
grabbing  the  ball  and  heading  for  the 
goal  line.  At  this  time,  the  husky 
fullback  grabbed  Al,  who  had  the  ball, 
and  threw  him  out  of  his  way,  planning 
again  to  capture  the  ball  and  gain 
points  in  scoring.  But  this  time,  Al  held 
onto  the  ball,  and  when  he  landed  a  few 
feet  from  the  goal  line  he  scampered  up 
and  crossed  it,  ball  and  all,  to  score  the 
winning  score  for  the  Scow  Bay  team. 
The  next  day,  the  local  paper  explained 
the  play,  crediting  Al  Grimberg  with 
the  “winning  play  of  the  day”  for  the 
home  team.  So  he  had  to  confess  to  his 
mother  that  that  was  how  he  hurt  his 
leg.  “But  I  escaped  a  scolding  for  not 
having  told  her  how  it  happened, 
because  not  even  one’s  mother  punishes 
the  hero  of  the  day,”  he  stated. 

So,  between  games  and  jobs,  tops  and 
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marbles,  fishing  and  school,  sledding 
down  Astoria’s  steep  streets  in  snow 
time  and  ice-skating  on  the  little  ponds 
on  top  of  the  hill.  A1  spent  a  happy 
boyhood.  His  paper  routes,  several 
years  for  the  Oregon  Journal,  and  other 
years  for  the  Morning  Astorian,  helped 
him  to  buy  clothes  for  school  each  year, 
and  he  remembers  that  when  it  came 
time  to  make  collections  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  his  customers  were 
prompt  in  paying  him.  In  fact,  “the  tips 
were  good,  especially  during  the  winter 
time.  I  guess,  because  I  was  small  for 
my  age,  folks  felt  sorry  for  me,”  A1 
said,  with  a  twinkle.  “But,  they  all 
knew  that  I  never  missed  a  customer  or* 
my  delivery  route.” 

A1  also  delivered  papers  for  the 
Evening  Astorian,  and,  when  he  was  14, 
he  was  “put  in  charge  of”  the  younger 
deliverers.  One  day,  some  of  the  boys 
got  to  rough-housing  in  the  print  shop 
and  tipped  over  a  whole  form  of  type 
that  had  been  set  for  the  tide  tables,  due 
to  be  printed  the  next  day.  Such  an 
accident  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tragedy 
for  the  printers.  It  is  called  “pying  the 
print”  and  A1  and  his  newsboys  were 
“pyed”  as  far  as  ever  coming  into  the 
printing  shop  agaain. 

Then,  one  day,  A1  looking  for  a  job, 
asked  Charlie  Brown,  the  shoe  mer¬ 
chant,  if  he  could  work  for  him.  Charlie 
knew  that  A1  was  too  young  to  hire  as  a 
salesman,  so  Charlie  told  him  he  didn’t 
think  he  had  any  work  for  him.  “How 
about  those  boxes  of  shoes  on  your 
shelves.  You  must  have  a  thousand  of 
them,  and  I’ll  bet  they  haven’t  been 
dusted  for  years.”  So  Charlie  hired 
young  A1  as  a  shoe-box  duster  which  led 
to  other  chores  about  the  shop.  Every 
Sunday  A1  took  all  the  rugs  in  the  store 
out  in  back  and  swept  them.  Then  he 
cleaned  the  chimneys  of  the  oil  lamps 
and  put  in  new  wicks  .  .  .  and  all  this 
time  A1  was  “serving  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  for  no  pay!”  But,  he  was 
too  grateful  to  just  have  a  job  to  com¬ 


plain,  he  stated  and  one  fine  day 
Charlie  Brown  hired  him  at  $7  a  week! 
During  those  days,  along  with  his  other 
duties,  A1  learned  all  he  could  about  the 
shoe  business,  and,  because  of  his 
friendly  nature  and  eagerness  to 
please,  he  became  a  first  rate  shoe 
salesman.  And  wouldn’t  it  be  great,  he 
secretely  told  himself,  if,  one  day,  he 
could  have  a  store  of  his  own! 

This  dream  was  realized  several 
years  later  when  he  and  his  life-long 
friend  Randall  Reed,  “pooled  their 
money”  and  set  up  a  store  in  a  small 
wooden  building  hastily  erected  right 
after  the  Astoria  fire  of  1922.  It  was 
more  or  less  a  makeshift  place  of 
business  this  first  shoe  store  of  Reed 
and  Grimberg,  located  on  the  corner  of 
11th  and  Exchange,  where  the 
telephone  building  now  stands. 
Business  was  brisk  in  those  days  when 
the  town  was  in  the  throes  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  two  young  men  did 
well. 

As  the  town  progressed,  so  did  Reed 
and  Grimberg  Shoe  Store.  From  the 
makeshift  building  after  the  fire  of  ’22 
the  two  young  merchants  moved  their 
'establishment  to  Commercial  Street 
adjoining  the  First  National  Bank’s 
new  building  on  the  corner  of  12th. 
Then,  when  the  bank  needed  the  space 
they  occupied,  they  moved  to  the  for¬ 
mer  Eastern  Outfitting  Store  up  the 
block,  and  back  to  the  space  no  longer 
needed  next  to  the  bank.  From  there  the 
big  space  corner-wise  across  Com¬ 
mercial  was  taken  over,  including  the 
candy  store  and  ice-cream  parlor  next 
door.  Today  the  store,  now  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Grimbergs’  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Warren  and  Helen, 
adds  its  bright  sparkle  to  the  main 
street,  with  large  windows  fronting 
Commercial  and  Twelfth,  handsome 
furnishings  and  seasonal  decor.  It  was 
here  that  A1  Grimberg,  (his  old  friend 
and  business  partner,  Randall,  long 
deceased),  carried  on  as  anchor  man 
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for  his  son  and  wife,  prior  to  his 
retirement.  In  fact,  many  of  the  old 
customers  weren’t  even  aware  of  the 
fact  that  A1  had  retired,  for  he  was 
there  greeting  people  with  his  merry 
quips  and  broad  smile  three  or  four 
days  a  week  after  retirement.  Only  a 
slight  stroke,  that  hospitalized  him  for  a 
short  while,  has  been  the  leading  factor 
in  his  total  retirement.  But,  he  loved  his 
Jriends,  who  stop  by  at  the  House-with- 
the-big-monkey-tree  on  Eighth  and 
•Grand  to  reminisce  over  those  old  days 
of  merchandising  and  mutual  concern 
[for  the  town  they  had  grown  up  in. 
Those  early-day  Regattas,  how 
magnificent  they  were!  The  tour¬ 
naments  at  the  Astoria  Golf  and 
i  Country  Club  (incidentaly,  A1  is  the 
oldest  member  of  the  club).  The 


bulging  population  of  the  war  years, 
The  passing  of  the  ferries  and  the  new 
bridges  across  Youngs  Bay  and  the 
Columbia  River.  The  closing  of  the  big 
canneries.  So  many  memories,  so  much 
to  talk  over  and  wonder  at  and  laugh 
about, 

The  town  of  Astoria  has  been  good 
for  Al.  And  Al,  whose  90th  birthday  oc¬ 
curred  this  month  of  December,  1981, 
has  been  good  for  Astoria.  Through  the 
passing  years,  60  or  so,  from  high- 
button  or  laced  shoes,  dainty  dancing 
slippers  of  real  kid  with  pointy  toes  and 
French  heels,  to  Cordovan  leather 
oxfords,  bare-toed  sandals  with  three- 
inch  heels,  to  Addidas  sport  wear  and 
Cherokees,  Al  made  it  his  business  to 
see  that  Astorian  were  well-shod, 
leaving  shoe  prints  on  the  sands  of  time 


Al  Grimberg  and  Randall  Reed  stand  proudly  in 
front  of  the  new  Reed  &  Grimberg  shoe  store, 
first  opened  on  Jan.  23, 1923. 
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The  Methodist  Church  of  Astoria,  now  located  at 
the  corner  of  11th  and  Franklin.  It  was  dedicated 
in  1917. 
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THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  in  early  astoria 


Twelve  persons  attended  the  first 
^Methodist  meeting  held  in  Astoria, 
.which  was  then  an  outpost  of  the 
j  IHudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  date  was 
August  7,  1840.  The  place  was  the  log 
Mhouse  of  James  Birney,  trading  post 
lagent,  located  in  a  forest  clearing 
»  sloping  down  to  the  Columbia  River. 
The  twelve  people  were  Birney,  his 
Indian  wife,  Charlotte,  their  six 
daughters,  an  unidentified  young  man, 
the  Methodist  missionary,  John  R. 
Frost,  Mrs.  Frost,  and  their  son  Emory. 

The  Reverend  Frost’s  record 
reported,  “On  Sunday  morning  I 
conducted  a  religious  service.  I 
preached  on  the  text  Job  21 : 15,  ‘What  is 
the  Almighty  that  we  should  serve 
Him?  And  what  profit  should  we  have  if 
we  pray  to  Him?’  Then  Mrs.  F  and  I 
sang  ‘Oh  God  our  help  in  ages  past.”  At 
the  close  of  the  service,  the  two 
youngest  Birney  daughters  were 
baptized. 

Mr.  Frank  Spittle,  Astoria  attorney, 
in  his  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Astoria,  states  that  the  Reverend 
Herman  Beaver,  chaplain  for  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Van¬ 
couver,  had  visited  Astoria  (then  called 
Forst  George)  on  November  8, 1838.  He 
then  baptized  the  four  daughters  of 
James  Birney  and  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  for  him  and  his 
Indian  wife,  Charlotte  Beauleau. 

The  Reverend  Frost  had  first  come  to 
Astoria  on  July  14,  two  weeks  before  he 
held  the  first  service.  Commissioned  by 
Jason  Lee  at  Salem  to  do  mission  work 
among  the  north  coast  Indians,  he  had 
come  to  the  outpost  to  look  for  a 


by  Vera  Whitney  Gault 

location  for  his  mission,  choosing  a  site 
on  Clatsop  Plains,  where  the  largest 
number  of  Indian  dwellings  were.  He 
then  returned  to  Fort  Vancouver  to  get 
his  wife  and  young  son,  coming  back  to 
Astoria  where  they  were  guests  of  the 
Birneys  until  they  got  their  own  home 
built  on  Clatsop  Plains. 

The  Reverend  Frost  recorded  that 
they  arrived  by  boat  on  Saturday, 
August  6,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Birney 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  putting  up  a 
partition  in  the  home  so  they  could  have 
private  quarters.  Rev.  Frost  described 
the  Birney  home  as  one  room  20  feet 
wide  by  60  feet  long.  He  also  noted  that 
Mr.  Birney  had  a  fine  patch  of  potatoes. 

By  1846,  other  log  cabins  had  sprung 
up  near  the  trading  post,  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Fifteenth  and 
Exchange  streets  in  Astoria.  The  seven 
pioneers  who  built  them  were  moving 
their  families  down  from  Oregon  City, 
Fort  Vancouver,  and  the  Whitman 
Mission. 

By  1850,  250  white  settlers  lived  in 
Astoria.  As  the  community  grew,  so  did 
the  need  for  a  house  of  worship.  James 
Welch,  one  of  the  original  seven,  had 
built  his  home  on  the  present  Franklin 
Avenue,  near  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
streets.  His  was  the  first  frame  house 
to  replace  a  log  cabin.  In  April  1853,  he 
offered  to  give  the  land  west  of  his 
house  for  a  Methodist  church.  This  was 
the  block  on  Fifteenth  between 
Franklin  and  Exchange,  where  the 
Lester  Crohn  residence  is  now  located. 

In  making  the  gift,  Welch  specified 
that  a  building  not  less  than  20  by  30  feet 
should  be  build  within  six  months.  His 
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requirement  was  exceeded,  for  in 
September  1853,  the  congregation 
moved  into  its  new  building,  which 
measured  26  by  40  feet.  Its  cost  of  $1600 
was  entirely  paid. 

The  next  year,  when  School  District 
No.  1  was  organized,  the  first  classes 
were  held  in  the  Methodist  Church,  a 
usage  which  continued  for  five  years 
until  the  district  built  its  first  school 
house  in  1859.  The  building  stood  until 
1869,  after  which  the  Methodist  and 
Congregational  memberships  shared  a 
building  which  stood  on  Exchange 
Street  between  9th  and  10th  streets, 
where  the  Daily  Astorian  building  now 
stands. 

In  1878,  a  new  building  site  was 
chosen  at  a  cost  of  $500.  That  location 
was  on  11th  and  Duane  Streets,  the 
present  site  of  Safeway’s  west  parking 
lot.  The  new  building,  34  by  80  feet,  was 
dedicated  in  1881.  It  had  a  steep  roof, 
vaulted  ceiling,  and  stained  glass 
windows.  It  was  built  on  piling  over 
mudflats  that  were  bare  at  low  tide,  but 
were  covered  with  six  to  eight  feet  of 
water  at  high  tide,  which  usually  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  fire  in  the  hot  air  furnace 


in  the  basement.  Mischievous  children 
fished  out  of  the  windows  during 
Sunday  School. 

An  incident  which  describes  the  tenor 
of  the  times  involved  the  Reverend 
George  Grannis,  minister  of  this  church 
in  1883.  He  climbed  into  the  belfry  one 
dark  night  to  ring  the  call  to  evening 
service.  As  he  descended,  two 
shanghiers  grabbed  him  thinking  to 
earn  a  quick  fee  by  delivering  him  to 
the  captain  of  an  outbound  ship.  They 
didn’t  know  that  Reverend  Grannis  was 
a  former  prize  fighter,  so  after  the  first 
few  minutes,  they  had  to  flee  without 
their  victim.  Later  the  minister  con¬ 
ducted  the  evening  service  in  torn 
clothing,  and  for  several  days  a  ship’s 
runner  was  seen  on  the  streets  of 
Astoria  minus  his  front  teeth. 

In  this  same  church  on  June  9,  1893, 
the  first  commencement  of  Astoria  high 
school  was  held  with  three  members  in 
the  graduating  class,  John  McCue, 
Martha  Gilbert,  and  Katie  Dement 

In  1905,  the  church  building  was 
remodeled  by  the  addition  of  an  Ep- 
worth  League  room  next  to  the  street.  A 
high  corner  tower  surmounted  by  the 


Astoria  as  it  looked  in  1845.  The  few  buildings 
were  clustered  around  what  would  today  be 
about  at  15th  and  Exchange. 


old  belfry  provided  a  new  entrance. 

By  1912,  the  church  was  surrounded 
by  commercial  buildings  crowding 
Duane  street,  and  the  noise  of  business 
and  traffic  was  disrupting  to  church 
services.  Accordingly,  lots  were  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and 
Franklin,  the  location  of  the  present 
church  building.  By  1915,  with  the  lots 
paid  for,  plans  were  made  for  the  new 
building.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on 
October  28,  1916.  The  completed 

structure  was  dedicated  entirely  free 
from  debt  on  March  25, 1917. 

The  old  church  on  Duane  street  was 
sold  in  1916,  becoming  the  Acme 
Grocery  Store.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
big  fire  of  1922.  Three  members  of  the 
present  Methodist  Church  were  little 
girls  in  the  Sunday  School  during  the 
last  year  of  the  old  church,  Ruth  Maki, 
Mae  Steele,  and  Mildred  Hiestand. 

The  new  building  with  furnishing 
represented  a  value  of  $42,000.  Mrs. 
Mary  Elmore  gave  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total.  Her  gift,  honoring 
the  memory  of  her  husband,  specified 
that  the  pipe  organ  and  pulpit  set  should 
be  permanently  noted  as  Elmore 


Memorials.  Mr.  Elmore  was  president 
of  the  Elmore  cannery  and  long-time 
trustee  of  the  church.  He  was  killed  in 
an  auto  accident  in  California  in  1909. 

P.J.  Brix  was  also  a  generous  donor 
to  the  new  building.  G.C.  Pauling 
served  as  financial  manager  for  the 
jhurch  during  the  construction  period. 

On  December  8,  1922,  the  big  fire 
which  destroyed  nearly  all  of  downtown 
Astoria  came  near  taking  the  church 
building  as  well.  Only  its  brick  con¬ 
struction  and  the  heroic  work  of 
member  Fritz  Johanson  and  the  Rev. 
M.T.  Wire  saved  the  building.  They 
climbed  to  the  roof  with  a  hose  and 
played  water  on  all  wooden  portions. 

Thus  Methodism  has  been  a  part  of 
Astoria  since  1840,  building  and  oc¬ 
cupying  three  buildings  of  its  own  since 
1853.  Forty -four  ministers  have  served 
the  charge  during  these  142  years  of 
Methodist  history. 

SOURCES:  Turner,  Sharon  C., 

Methodist  Ministers  and  Churches  in 
Astoria,  1942;  McKeown,  Martha 
Ferguson,  The  Trail  Led  North,  1948; 
Methodist  Church  files. 


Built  in  1881,  the  Methodist  Church  was  located 
at  Uth  and  Duane  streets. 


ADDENDUM: 


For  a  church  anniversary  being  ob¬ 
served  in  1935,  Dr.  John  Parsons, 
minister  of  the  church  from  1879  to  1882, 
related  the  following  episode  in  a  letter 
he  wrote  from  Portland : 

“Fifty-five  years  ago  I  was  sent  to 
Astoria  by  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven.  I  was 
there  three  years,  the  time  limit  in 
those  days.  I  was  25  years  old  then.  Now 
I  am  80.  During  my  pastorate,  the 
second  church  of  our  denomination  was 
built.  At  the  time  we  had  no  better 
building  in  Oregon,  outside  of  Portland 
and  Salem. 

“R.  W.  Robb  was  a  chairman  of  the 
official  board  55  years  ago;  he  was  a 
lawyer,  senior  member  of  the  great  law 
firm  of  Robb  &  Fulton.  He  had  a  genius 
for  religion  and  a  passion  for  music,  an 


unusual  combination. 

“In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he 
won  a  case,  and  the  loser  walked  into 
his  office  and  killed  him.  It  was  a  sad 
blow  to  our  little  church.  This  was 
before  the  new  church  was  built.  The 
murder  trial  was  conducted  in  the 
church  where  Mr.  Robb  worshipped. 
“The  murderer  received  the  sentence 
of  guilty  as  he  stood  near  the  place 
where  Mr.  Robb  had  received  the 
sacrament. 

“This  was  the  most  tragic  event  in  my 
58 years  as  minister  of  the  gospel.” 

The  church  referred  to  was  probably 
the  Congregational  building  which  the 
Methodists  shared  before  their  Duane 
street  church  was  completed.  Dr. 
Parsons  died  in  1935,  shortly  after  he 
wrote  this  account. 


MINISTERS  OF  THE  ASTORIA  METHODIST  CHURCH 

and  the  dates  during  which  they  served 

John  H.  Frost 

1840-1843 

Harold  Oberg 

1901-1903 

W.  H.  Kone 

1843 

W.  S.  Grim 

1903-1906 

JosiahL.  Parrish 

1843-1844 

C.  C.  Rarick 

1906-1910 

Chauncey  0.  Hosford 

1850-1853 

Lester  C.  Poor 

1910-1911 

George  W.  Berry 

1853-1754 

H.  F.  VanFosson 

1911-1913 

F.  Farnsworth 

1854 

W.  S.  Gordon 

1913-1918 

W.  J.  Franklin 

1855 

A.  A.  Heist 

1918-1921 

T.  Elliot 

1877 

M.T.  Wire 

1921-1925 

John  T.  Wolfe 

1878 

Mark  Pike 

1925-1928 

John  Parsons 

1879-1882 

D.  D.  Edwards 

1928-1931 

Johnston  McCormac 

1882 

C.  I.  Andrews 

1931-1933 

W.  T.  Chapman 

1882-1885 

P.  M.  Blenkinsop 

1934-1938 

William  Roberts 

1885 

H.  F.  Pemberton 

1938-1939 

A.  J.  Joslyn 

1885-1886 

Roy  A.  Fedje 

1939-1945 

O.B.  Whitemore 

1886-1888 

Dean  Poindexter 

1945-1951 

George  W.  Grannis 

1888-1891 

Sydney  Gaither 

1951-1953 

George  A.  Landen 

1891-1893 

Orval  Whitman 

1953-1969 

J.  W.  Bushong 

1893-1895 

Harry  Monroe 

1969-1973 

J.  J.  Walter 

1895-1897 

David  Snyder 

1973 

W.  B.  Hollingshead 

1897-1899 

Raynor  Smith 

1973-1976 

Isaac  Peart 

1899-1900 

Dennis  Mullins 

1976-1981 

B.  F.  Rowland 

1900-1901 

Edwin  Bayly 

1981- 
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P«i  Pictures  of  Vd-Himn  Astorians 


This  sketch  of  C.C.  Chapman  of  the  Chicago 
Dental  Parlors  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Astoria  Daily  Budget  on  August  31,  1908,  as  one 
of  a  series  of  “ pen  pictures ”  drawn  by  a  local 
artist  named  Palmer. 


VV*  ••••••••••••••• 
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Dan  Hall  and  Hazel  Anderson  Hall  who,  for 
many  years,  have  been  at  the  center  of  musical 
activity  in  the  Lower  Columbia  area. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Hall  family  for  per¬ 
mission  to  print  the  photos  that  accompany  this 
article  and  the  sheet  music  of  the  Hall  and 
Simmons  song  “Mellow  Moon.  ” 
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DAN  HALL’S  MELLOW  MOON 


Moon,  June,  croon  —  romantic  words 
speak  of  warm  summer  nights  paddling 
on  the  bayou,  ukulele  strumming. 
Hardly  reminiscent  of  a  clammy 
Clatsop  County  twilight.  Yet,  flowing 
from  the  Astoriana  cabinet  at  the 
Astoria  Public  Library  are  the  soft 
sounds  of  MELLOW  MOON,  words  and 
music  by  Dan  Hall  and  Austin  Simmons 
—  perhaps  the  only  surviving  document 
reminding  us  of  the  area’s  rich  heritage 
of  musical  composition. 

An  attractive  piece  of  sheet  music  it 

is,  with  a  three-color  cover  showing  a 
wistful  figure  in  a  garden  silhouetted 
against  a  night  sky  with  a  full  moon 
reflected  in  the  pool.  At  the  bottom  are 
the  words:  “Published  by  Hall  — 
Simmons,  568  Bond  Street,  Astoria, 
Oregon. 

Where  is  568  Bond  Street?  In  1935, 
when  the  sheet  music  was  printed  by 
Pacific  Music  Press  of  San  Francisco, 
one  could  find  at  that  address  the 
Johnson  and  Hall  Oil  Co.,  a  Richfield 
gas  station  between  Fisher  Bros. 
Hardware  and  the  14th  Street  ferry  slip. 
Harold  Johnson  and  Dan  Hall  operated 

it,  the  latter  having  moved  from  Grays 
River,  Washington,  in  1934.  While  there, 
he  became  friends  with  Austin  Sim¬ 
mons,  a  piano  teacher  from  Clatskanie 
who  visited  students  on  both  sides  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

MELLOW  MOON  didn’t  really  make 
waves  on  the  national  scene,  though 
Lawrence  Jackson  says  he  heard  it  on 
the  radio  once,  probably  sung  live  by  a 
soloist  at  the  studio.  Once  Hall  and 
Simmons  had  the  thousand  copies 
printed,  an  agent  said  he  would 


by  Bruce  Berney 
Astoria  Public  Library 

distribute  it  for  $1,000.  The  gas  business 
wasn’t  that  good  in  1935,  so  except  for 
what  was  sold  in  local  stores,  they 
ended  up  giving  away  most  of  the 
copies.  Its  greatest  public  exposure  was 
when  it  was  played  at  a  Dayton, 
Oregon,  school  music  festival.  Dan  and 
Hazel  drove  up  and  were  honored  to 
hear  it  given  high  praise. 

Hardly  the  Rogers  &  Hammerstein  of 
the  Columbia,  Hall  &  Simmons  never 
again  collaborated  on  a  score  —  thus 
putting  the  lid  on  what  may  have  been  a 
most  melodious  vocation.  Other 
musical  activities  attracted  Dan  Hall, 
particularly  his  responsibility  as  song 
leader  of  Kiwanis  Club  of  Astoria,  a 
men’s  service  organization  which 
during  the  1930’s  boasted  a  membership 
of  a  hundred,  with  a  waiting  list 
besides.  With  Loma  TenEyck  at  the 
piano  and  an  exhuberant  leader,  the 
hundred  male  voices  surely  raised  the 
roof  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  where 
the  weekly  luncheons  were  held. 

During  the  late  1930’s  and  early  40’s, 
Dan  hosted  regular  “community  sings’’ 
in  the  auditorium  of  Capt.  Robert  Gray 
Elementary  School.  “People  came 
from  everywhere  —  from  Seaside  and 
across  the  river.  We  really  packed 
them  in,”  says  Hall.  Mrs.  TenEyck,  the 
Betty  Phillips  of  the  times,  fingered  the 
ivories  with  music  in  her  head;  Astoria 
was  once  again  the  music  capital  of  the 
north  coast. 

Dan  Hall  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  at 
nearly  every  Community  Sing  he 
promoted  local  musical  talent, 
providing  experience  and  an  audience 
for  many  young  persons  —  Adele  An- 
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MELLOW  MOON 


Intro.  Moderato 


Words  and  Music  by 
DAN  HALL  and  AUSTIN  SIMMONS 


Copyright  1935  by  Hall  and  Simmons 
568  Bond  St., Astoria,  Oregon 

International  Copyright  Secured  All  Rights  Reserved 
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derson,  for  instance,  who  later  began  a 
musical  career  in  Portland.  He  says  he 
finally  gave  up  the  community  sings 
because  his  throat  wore  out,  but  he 
continued  the  Kiwanis  song  leading 
until  his  retirement  years  when  Dudly 
Goff  took  it  over. 

Soon  to  celebrate  their  65th  wedding 
anniversary,  Dan  and  Hazel  Hall  have 
always  shared  their  enjoyment  of 
music.  A  Deep  River  girl  herself,  Hazel 
played  trumpet  in  the  Anderson  Trio  — 
the  All-Girl  Orchestra  which  played  at 
dances  almost  every  weekend.  When 
her  lips  got  tired,  she  would  grab  a 
megaphone  and  belt  out  a  song. 
Growing  more  dignified  with  age,  they 
settled  into  the  Methodist  Church  choir, 
reactivated  by  the  musically  active  and 
popular  Rev.  Blenkinsop. 

In  1978,  the  Astoria  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  presented  Dan  Hall  with  the 
coveted  George  Award  for  community 
service,  citing  his  work  with  the  local 
Salvation  Army  relief  activities  and  his 


many  years  of  service  in  promoting 
music. 

Dan  Hall  is  just  one  of  a  long  list  of 
individuals  who  have  improved  the 
climate  with  song.  The  Great  Brain  of 
the  library,  the  Newspaper  Index  (See 
CUMTUX  Vo.  I,  No.  1,  page  20),  opens 
many  doors  to  the  great  musical  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Venice  of  the  Columbia. 
Other  composers  have,  no  doubt 
received  inspiration  from  Astoria,  and 
offered  the  world  a  new  melody.  In  1903, 
Miss  Margaret  Busey  wrote  the  music 
and  lyrics  to  IF  I  HAD  KNOWN, 
published  by  Oliver  Ditson  Co.  of  New 
York  City. 

Many  regard  restauranteur  Albert 
W.  Utzinger  as  Clatsop  County’s 
foremost  musician  because  of  his  many 
years  of  directing  musical  groups,  as 
well  as  penning  original  scores.  The 
November  21,  1903  Astoria  Daily 

Budget  article  is  reprinted  here. 

E.E.  Sanberg,  musical  director  of  the 


Hazel  Anderson  Hall  and  Dan  Hall 
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Star  Theater  in  1911  wrote  a  musical 
comedy  THE  ISLE  OF  MYSTERY 
which  was  performed  twice  at  Fisher’s 
Opera  House  by  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose.  The  Astoria  Daily  Budget 
promised  a  surprise  ending,  then 
couldn’t  resist  spilling  that  a  magic  idol 
exposed  liars  by  making  an  article  of 
clothing  vanish  each  time  a  lie  was  told. 


We  think  the  comedy  may  have  up¬ 
staged  the  music! 

J.  H.  Keating,  possibly  the  James 
Keating  who  steered  a  pilot  boat,  was 
reported  in  1917  to  have  written  songs 
under  the  name  of  Lyn  Udal  —  JUST 
ONE  GIRL  and  STAY  IN  YOUR  OWN 
BACK  YARD.  No  wonder  Astorians  are 
sometimes  called  provincial! 


THE  BUDGET 

MARCH 


Composed  and  Published  Expressly  for  the 
Budget  by  A.  W.  Utzinger. 


Albert  W.  Utzinger,  formerly  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  this  city  bat  now  of  Seaside, 
has  written  and  published  a  new  march 
for  the  pianoforte  which  is  respeotfully 
dedicated  to  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget 
and  bears  its  name. 

Mr.  Utzinger  is  to  be  complimented 
for  his  superior  ability  as  a  composer 
and  the  Budget  extends  its  congratula¬ 
tions  and  bows  its  acknowledgements 
for  the  oompliment  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  musio  will  be  placed  on  sale  in 
a' few  days  in  all  the  leading  musio 
stores.  Several  orders  are  already  in 
hand  for  special  copies  of  the  pieoe  and 
many  musicians  of  note  have  given 
their  unsolicited  endorsement  to  Mr. 
Utzinger  for  producing  such  a  high- 
class  composition. 

Mr.  Utzinger,  while  not  following  in 
the  line  of  composers,  has  long  sinoe 
been  identified  with  the  musio  world 


and  on  numerous  occasions  has  direct¬ 
ed  musical  affairs  in  this  city  with 
much  suocess.  One  of  the  best  brass 
bands  that  Astoria  has  ever  had  was 
organized  and  controlled  under  the 
name  of  the  Western  Amateur  Brass 
Band,  by  the  sole  direction  of  Mr.  Ut¬ 
zinger.  In  those  days  a  good  band  was 
of  more  importance  than  at  the  present 
time,  for  the  reason  that  political  par¬ 
ties  and  kindred  organizations  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  use  more  musio  on  public 
occasions  than  seems  to  be  the  case  now. 
The  suooess'made  by  him  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  soon  broadened  his  scope  of  work 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  furqish  or¬ 
chestra  musio  for  various  functions,  at 
the  same  time  he  conducted  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Musio  hall, which  grew  in  pub- 
lio  favor  until  he  had  the  enviable  rep¬ 
utation  of  possessing  the  finest  orches¬ 
tra  in  the  state. 


Astoria  Daily  Budget 
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A  MARRIAGE  LICENSE  - 1885 


The  marriage  certificate  shown  on 
the  opposite  page  was  given  to  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  by 
Ada  Hazen  of  Clatskanie,  who  pur¬ 
chased  it  at  a  garage  sale. 

We  have  other  wedding  certificates, 
of  course,  but  this  is  an  unusual  one 
because  it  has  tin  types  set  into  the 
certificate  itself.  This  unusual  device 
allows  us  to  see  what  the  participants  in 
this  long-ago  ceremony  of  marriage 


William  Anderson 


by  Roger  T.  Tetlow 

actually  looked  like. 

Who  were  William  Anderson  and 
Lydia  Ostrom?  We  have  checked  all 
sources  available  without  finding 
anything  on  either  of  them. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  readers  can  help 
us  find  out  more  about  this  Astoria 
couple  who  were  married  here  on 
August  20,  1885  at  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church  by  Jakob  Hoikka, 
pastor. 


Lydia  Ostrom 
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George  C.  Flavel 


Letters  From  the  Boelling  Collection 


George  C.  Flavel,  son  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  George  Flavel,  was  fifteen  when 
this  letter  was  written  to  his  Aunt  Sopia 
Boelling.  At  this  time  many  of 
Astoria’s  families  sent  their  teen-agers 
to  Portland,  Salem,  or  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area  for  their  high  school 
education.  In  1863-64  the  Astoria  public 
school  board  had  decided  to  drop  the 
higher  grades  and  teach  only  grammar 
school. 

The  Oakland  Military  Academy  was 
founded  by  the  Rev.  David  McClure,  a 
New  School  Presbyterian  clergyman 
who  had  come  to  California  in  1855,  and 
had  served  as  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  San  Francisco. 

He  went  to  Alamo  in  the  San  Ramon 
Valley  in  1859,  where  he  served  as 
principal  of  the  Union  Academy.  On 
January  9,  1865,  he  opened  his  Oakland 
Military  Academy  on  Ninth  Street  near 
Franklin.  The  attendance  was  limited 
to  twenty  and  twelve  enrolled  the  first 
day. 

At  the  time  George  Conrad  was  at¬ 
tending  there  were  100  students,  with  9 
instructors,  and  in  1872  the  name  was 
changed  to  California  Military 
Academy. 

Rules  were  strict;  the  value  of 
military  training  in  the  development  of 
character  was  emphasized  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  school.  The  four-year 
course  of  study  included  classical, 
scientific  and  commercial  subjects. 
Ancient  languages,  English  literature 
and  rhetoric,  natural  science  and 
Mathematics  were  stressed. 

This  course  of  study  gave  George  an 
excellent  background  for  taking  over 


by  MARY  MASON 

the  practical  details  of  the  towage  and 
pilotage  business,  as  well  as  in  looking 
after  the  vast  property  interests  of  the 
family  estate  after  his  father  died. 

George  Conrad  died  in  Astoria  of 
bronchial  pneumonia  on  February  17, 
1923. 

The  State  University  student,  George 
Hill,  was  the  son  of  Bethenia  Owens- 
Adair.  Both  Mrs.  Trenchard  and  Mrs. 
(Hester)  Lamphere  were  close  friends 
of  the  Boelling  family,  Mrs.  Lamphere 
having  come  to  Astoria  in  1847  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Boellings. 

Oakland  Military  Academy 
March  15, 1871 

Dear  Sophie, 

I  received  your  letter  about  an  hour 
ago,  and  as  this  is  evening  study  I  will 
answer  it.  I  always  like  to  answer 
letters  right  away  and  get  them  off  my 
hands.  When  I  was  in  the  City  I  received 
nine  letters  and  did  not  answer  any  of 
them  until  I  came  over  here  and  they 
kept  me  pretty  busy  for  awhile  so  I 
intend  to  answer  letters  right  away  and 
not  get  many  on  hand  at  a  time  unan¬ 
swered. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Rofs  takes 
so  much  interest  in  me.  Please  give  her 
my  best  Respects,  and  also  remember 
me  to  Mrs.  Trenchard. 

I  saw  old  Perrie  in  the  city  about 
three  weeks  ago  when  I  was  staying  in 
the  hotel.  He  was  dressed  up  very  fine. 

I  saw  John  Berthold  in  the  city,  he 
was  working  on  the  Sacramento 
steamer,  but  he  stopped  before  I  left  the 
city. 

I  hear  that  George  Hill  is  going  to  the 
State  University  and  his  mother  I 
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believe  is  down  here  also.  The  State 
University  is  about  a  mile  from  our 
school,  it  is  the  one  that  Colonel  Wilker 
is  in  he  is  a  Brigadier  General  I  believe. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  state.  I  hear 
George  Hill  is  very  smart.  Anybody 
that  gets  in  there  has  to  pass  a  hard 
Examination.  Him  and  his  Mother 
were  up  here  to  dinner  the  other  day 
and  I  did  not  know  them  but  a  boy  that 
knew  them  told  me  their  names  after 
they  had  gone.  I  am  going  to  get  a  pass 
and  go  down  there  Saturday  and  see 
him.  He  was  dressed  up  very  stilish 
when  he  was  here  he  had  on  sitisens 
cloths.  They  wear  a  blue  uniform  there 
but  he  did  not  have  it  on. 

We  have  a  grey  uniform  here  at  Mr. 
McCluers  that  is  the  name  of  the 
Principal  and  colonel  of  the  Batalion. 

That  is  a  State  School  and  the 
Scholars  that  go  there  have  to  pass  an 
examination  and  they  pay  just  like  any 
other  school  but  not  quite  so  much  ($27 
a  month)  I  believe  is  all.  They  are 
drilled  there  for  officers  and  if  ever  the 
state  needs  them  for  war  they  have  to 
defend  it. 

We  are  drilled  here  just  the  same  but 
it  is  just  a  common  Boarding  School 
and  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Mr.  McCluers  bought  all  of  our  guns 
with  his  own  private  means.  Our 
company  is  a  good  deal  better  drilled 
than  the  University  chaps,  and  our 
uniform  looks  better.  I  had  to  drill 
alone  untile  yesterday  and  then  I  sent  in 
the  company.  All  new  comers  have  to 
be  drilled  by  a  Sarget  alone  untile  they 
learn  to  drill.  The  Major  here  is  an 
army  officer  he  acts  Major  and  drills 
the  company  and  sees  that  everything 
is  done  right.  All  of  the  rest  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  are  Scholars  here  some  have 
been  here  a  couple  of  years.  We  have 
drill  with  the  company  about  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

On  friday  afternoon  at  three  oclock 
we  have  on  our  best  uniform  and 
knapsack  and  have  every  thing  bright 


then  the  report  is  sent.  We  have  a  roll  of 
honor  every  week.  If  you  don’t  get  any 
marks  one  week  you  are  on  the  roll  of 
honor  the  next  week.  This  is  a  pretty 
long  letter  for  me  and  as  the  time  is 
very  short  I  guess  I  will  have  to  finish 
this  in  the  morning. 

Give  my  love  to  grand  mother  and 
Mrs.  Lamphere  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  I  would  name  them  all  but 
there  are  to  many  and  it  is  getting  late 
and  I  will  have  to  finish  this  in  the 
morning. 

The  School  that  I  am  going  to  is  Mr. 
McCluers,  he  is  principal  of  the 
Oakland  Military  Academy.  The 
School  is  situated  on  a  hill  about  200  feet 
from  the  steel  cars  and  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  center  of  Oakland. 
The  Rail  R.  goes  down  to  the  ferry  Boat 
from  Oakland.  You  get  a  ticket  in  San 
Francisco  and  go  up  to  Oakland  then 
get  in  the  Street  cars  and  come  right 
past  here.  You  can  always  tell  the 
place  as  it  always  has  a  flag  flying  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  only  costs  25  cts. 
for  a  ticket. 

We  are  allowed  a  pass  down  to 
Oakland  every  Saturday  if  we  don’t 
have  any  marks.  But  we  ain’t  allowed 
to  go  to  San  Francisco  only  once  a 
month  we  will  go  now  in  about  three 
weeks.  When  we  go  we  all  go  together. 

I  can’t  think  of  any  thing  more  to  write 
so  I  will  close.  I  don’t  think  you  can 
read  this  very  quick,  but  I  had  a  good 
deal  to  write  and  I  did  not  write  it  very 
plain.  Give  my  love  to  all. 

Yours  Truly 
George  C.  Flavel 
Oak.  Mil.  Acad. 

Cali 

Alameda  Co. 


Mrs.  Harry  Flavel  displays  the  actual 
uniform  worn  by  George  C.  Flavel 
while  attending  the  Oakland  Military 
Academy.  (Photo  courtesy  the  Daily 
Astorian) 
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This  may  be  a  part  of  the  old  grist  mill 


The  old  Fishhawk  mill  house 
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Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel,  a  native  Astorian 
since  March  31, 1919,  attended  local  schools  as 
well  as  the  Marylhurst  College  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  the  Oregon  College  of  Education 
at  Monmouth,  Oregon. 

She  was  one  of  the  three  writers  chosen  to 
prepare  a  history  of  Clatsop  and  Tillamook 
counties  for  the  school  children  of  these 
counties. 


A  SEARCH  FOR  AN  OLD  GRIST  MILL 


Rambling  through  East  Clatsop 
County  in  the  gorgeous  autumn  days  of 
’81  we  searched  for  an  old  Grist  Mill 
said  to  be  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Fishhawk  River  below  the  falls  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  verdant  Nehalem 
Valley  East  of  Olney. 

We  had  known  a  little  of  the  history  of 
this  old  mill  and  had  hoped  to  find  some 
remains  to  jog  the  memory. 

Peter  O.  Wage,  a  relative  of  a  relative 
of  ours,  an  enterprising  young  man 
from  Norway,  chose  to  Homestead  160 
acres  in  Clatsop  County  around  the 
year  1897.  This  tract  in  the  Nehalem 
Valley,  cut  through  by  the  lively 
Fishhawk  River  on  its  flow  South  from 
the  small  divide  that  sent  its  coun¬ 
terpart  North  Klaskanine  flowing 
North,  was  situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
a  small  farming  community.  Here, 
Wage  decided  to  build  a  Grist  Mill,  the 
first  and  possibly  the  only  one  ever  built 
in  Clatsop  County. 

The  operation  of  the  mill  was  all  done 
by  water  power  from  the  Fishhawk 
which  was  dammed  to  provide  a  nine 
foot  fall  to  hit  the  paddles  of  the  hand¬ 
made  water  wheel  and  kept  the 


by  EVELYN  LEAHY  HANKEL 

machinery  running  on  the  floor  above 
the  dam. 

In  a  mill  such  as  this  one  the  principal 
part  is  the  grinder  or  bur,  as  the  miller 
knows  it,  which  refines  the  flour.  The 
whole  grain  is  poured  into  a  hopper 
above  the  bur,  is  ground  and  falls  into  a 
container-like  sifter  which  refines  the 
grain. 

There  is  still  another  sifting  process 
for  the  white  flour.  It  was  then  dropped 
onto  a  fine  silk  cloth  wound  over  a 
bobbin  which  was  shaken  thus  forcing 
the  flour  through  and  coming  out  as  a 
soft  white  dust. 

Back  in  the  1940’s  old  timers  say  that 
the  bur  was  still  there  and  that  it 
contained  a  patent  number  and  name 
Edward  Harrison  Company,  June  1854, 
from  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  In  the 
very  area  of  the  mill  we  found  what 
may  have  been  the  bur,  and  quickly 
pictured  it.  Is  it  the  old  bur?  Who  can 
tell  us? 

Peter  Wage  had  purchased  the 
grinder  in  Portland,  according  to  his 
relatives  still  living  in  the  valley,  and 
shipped  it  by  boat  to  Astoria,  then 
transferred  to  a  second  boat  for  ship- 
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ment  to  Olney.  From  the  old  dock  near 
the  first  Olney  Store  it  was  loaded  on  a 
wagon  and  drawn  by  four  horses  over 
the  old  Nehalem  road  on  the  final  lap  of 
the  journey. 

The  old  mill  house  was  24  feet  square 
and  24  feet  high.  It  was  made  of  hand- 
hewn  lumber  with  the  exception  of  the 
sturdy  floor  which  was  planed  tongue 
and  groove.  Wage  built  his  mill  to  last 
and  60  years  later  it  still  stood  though 
just  beginning  to  show  signs  of  being 
enveloped  by  the  thick  Oregon  un¬ 
derbrush. 

In  the  1890’s  and  early  1900’s  the 
Nehalem  Valley  was  in  no  way  a  grain 
producing  community  but  Peter 
Wage’s  Mill  would  grind  out  an  average 


of  30  bushels  of  white  flour  daily.  Along  t 
with  the  flour  were  the  usual  by 
products  of  graham  flour,  shorts,  | 
middlings  and  bran.  The  last  three 
were  used  as  cattle  feed. 

Grandsons  of  Peter  Wage  still  reside 
in  the  area  and  are  active  in  its  com¬ 
munity  affairs. 

The  Homestead  itself  was  later 
farmed  by  the  Peschel  family  and  some 
of  the  acreage  still  remains  in  the 
family. 

The  old  mill  house  is  today  prac¬ 
tically  hidden  in  brush  along  the  banks 
of  the  Fishhawk.  We  found  remains  of 
the  old  bur  and  the  old  mill  house  but 
the  Grist  Mill  itself  rests  in  peace  in  the 
lush  greenery  beside  the  water  flowing 
from  picturesque  Fishhawk  Falls. 


Part  of  the  old  road  from  Jewell  to  Olney 
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Fishhawk  Falls  in  1981 


The  old  bridge  over  the  Fishawk 


Charles  and  Franciska  Anderson  at  the  family 
home  at  Rosburg,  Wash. 


IN  this  year  of  1969,  the  year  of  the 
moon  landing,  it  is  especially  in¬ 
teresting  to  consider  the  early  history 
of  Charles  Anderson  the  timely,  almost 
“contemporary”  interest  of  this  gentle 
man  in  adventure,  travel  and  new 
challenges,  despite  the  difficult  means 
available  to  accomplish  his  aims. 

The  following  notes  are  made  from 
tape  recorded  reminiscences  of  Arthur 
Anderson,  oldest  living  child  of  Charles 
and  Franciska  Anderson,  as  told  to 
Emily  Anderson  Olsen,  historian  of  the 
Amundsen-Anderson  family  in  August, 
1969.  Though  our  family  has  only  been 
in  the  United  States  for  less  than  100 
years,  the  vast  changes  in  life,  travel, 
entertainment  and  all  aspects  of  family 
life  have  been  so  staggering  that  it  is 
hoped  that  these  written  memories  will 
help  to  keep  alive  the  interesting  facts 
and  details  of  the  man  who  helped 
establish  our  family  in  this  country. 
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ABOUT  CHARLES  ANDERSON 


By  Arthur  Anderson  as  told  to  Emily  Anderson 
Olsen  in  August,  1969. 


Charles  Anderson,  born  Carl 
Larsen  in  Oslo  (then  Christiana) 
Norway  was  born  March  16,  1851,  left 
home  at  the  age  of  14  to  sail  as  a  cabin 
boy  on  a  sailing  ship  and  see  the  world. 
It  is  strange  indeed,  that  after  all  the 
exciting  places  that  he  had  sailed,  that 
he  chose  to  build  his  home  near  a  quiet 
river  in  Rosburg,  Washington,  where  he 
and  his  wife  Franciska  and  their  eleven 
children  lived.  (Eight  of  these  children 
grew  to  adulthood.) 

Charles’  first  trip  was  to  New 
York  and  after  that  initial  voyage,  he 
made  many  trips  to  many  lands.  His 
trips  home  to  Norway  were  irregular 
and  only  possible  when  they  coincided 
with  the  ship’s  return. 

Scurvy  was  common  for  seamen 
in  those  days  and  the  vessels  were 
dependent  on  wind  for  power.  This 
made  for  difficult  conditions  and 
irregular  schedules.  Lack  of 
refrigeration  and  canned  goods  made 
diets  inadequate  and  sometimes  un¬ 
pleasant  and  Charles  Anderson  often 
told  how  the  sailors  would  blow  out  the 
candles  so  they  did  not  have  to  see  what 
they  ate. 

In  the  early  1870’s,  probably  1871 
when  Charles  was  20,  he  set  sail  for  San 
Francisco.  On  this  trip  the  crew  had  a 
harrowing  time.  There  was  no  Panama 
Canal,  so  they  had  to  go  around  Cape 
Horn  to  reach  California.  The  storms 
were  unusually  severe  with  high  winds, 
thunder  and  lightning  and  heavy  rains. 
The  masts  of  the  ship  were  broken 
repeatedly  and  the  vessel  had  to  put 
into  port  often  for  repairs.  It  took  the 


ship  three  entire  months  to  round  the 
cape  and  proceed  to  California. 

When  Charles  reached  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  he  went  on  what  was  called  a 
potato  barge.  These  barged  potatoes 
from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco. 
The  men  had  to  carry  each  100  lb.  sack 
of  potatoes  onto  the  barge  which  was 
manned  with  15-foot  oars,  Charles  and 
the  other  crewmen  then  rowed  the 
barge  to  San  Francisco,  where,  when 
they  arrived,  they  had  to  carry  each  100 
lb.  sack  up  the  plank  to  be  paid  five 
cents  for  each  delivered. 

Charles  Anderson  was  not  afraid 
to  change  jobs;  he  even  tried  cooking  in 
a  restaurant  for  awhile,  with  boiled 
meat  and  horseradish  as  his  specialty. 
This  did  not  last  long  however,  and  the 
sea  and  new  adventures  called  and  he 
found  himself  sailing  to  Astoria, 
Oregon. 

In  Astoria  he  met  Ole  T.  Olsen, 
(always  called  O.T.  by  the  family)  a 
long  time  friend  of  the  Amundsens  at 
the  boarding  house  where  he  ate,  and 
they  roomed  together  in  a  net  loft. 
Through  O.T.  he  met  his  future  wife 
who  had  recently  come  from  Norway 
with  her  mother  to  be  with  their  son  and 
brother  Jon  Amundsen. 

Before  Franciska’s  seventeenth 
birthday,  she  and  Charles  who  was 
fourteen  years  her  senior,  were 
married  in  a  double  wedding  with 
Franciska’s  sister  Sigurdina  and 
William  Wahlgren  in  Astoria  in  March 
of  1882. 

After  their  marriage  they  lived 
upstairs  over  the  first  Customs  House 
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in  the  West  which  was  locate  near  the 
present  Hauke’s  Supermarket  in  the 
East  End  of  Astoria.  Here  their  first 
child  Francis  Alfred  (named  for  both 
parents  —  Franciska  and  Charles 
Alfred)  was  born. 

It  was  sometime  after  this  that  the 
couple  moved  to  Warrenton  where 
Charles  worked  in  the  slaughter  house 
for  Sam  Adair.  This  job  was  very 
distasteful  to  him  as  he  said,  “It  turned 
my  stomach  to  slaughter  those 
animals.”  After  that,  he  turned  to  the 
river  again  and  fished  for  a  living, 
staying  with  this  occupation  until 
around  1909. 

It  is  strange  how  such  a  simple  thing 
as  going  up  river  to  set-net  can  change 
a  person’s  life,  but  this  is  just  what  it 
did  for  Charles  and  Franciska. 

Charles  sailed  across  the 
Columbia  River  and  into  Grays  Bay 
and  up  Grays  River  and  made  his  boat 
fast  near  a  little  knoll  which  he  thought 
a  beautiful  place.  Both  he  and  Fran¬ 
ciska  felt  it  looked  a  good  deal  like 
places  in  Norway,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  scenic  beauty  made  as  great  an 
impression  on  him  as  the  hoardes  of 
fish  going  up  river  to  spawn.  He  said 
that  there  were  nights  the  fish  hit  the 
cork  lines  so  loudly  and  heavily  that  he 
couldn’t  sleep. 

After  a  couple  of  years  of  this 
fishing,  he  found  he  could  claim 
homestead  rights  on  160  acres  of  land 
along  the  river  and  decided  to  build  a 
little  home  and  bring  his  wife  and  three 
sons  Francis  Alfred,  Johann  (Johnny) 
and  little  Arthur  I  there  to  live.  This 
was  in  1887.  Two  years  later  Arthur  I 
was  dead  and  Arthur  the  second  was 
born,  the  first  of  their  offspring  to  be 
born  in  Rosburg. 

Alfred  went  to  school  in  Astoria, 
staying  with  Grandma  Amundsen.  As 
the  other  children  came  of  school  age,  it 
was  apparent  that  a  school  would  be 
needed,  so  the  residents  of  the  com¬ 
munity  including  Charles’  neighbors 


Mr.  Tangen  and  Gust  Anderson,  who 
had  no  children,  got  together  and  built 
one. 

The  school  was  made  of  1x12’  with  a 
shingle  roof,  an  entry  hall  where  coats 
and  lunch  boxes  were  kept  and  a  school 
room.  It  was  one  student’s  daily  duty  to 
go  up  the  hill  to  a  farm  house  and  get  a 
bucket  of  water  from  the  well.  This  was 
placed  on  a  table  in  the  entry  hall  with  a 
long  handled  tin  dipper  that  served  all 
the  students  regardless  of  health  or 
station.  The  schoolhouse  was  on  the 
banks  of  Seal  River,  a  tributary  of 
Grays  River.  Each  school  day  many 
boats  would  be  tied  to  the  dock  there 
because  this  was  the  main  mode  of 
transportation  for  students. 

School  was  held  from  March  1  to 
November  1  because  of  transportation 
problems,  among  others.  The  big  stove 
in  the  middle  of  the  schoolroom  amply 
cared  for  the  heating  needs. 

The  Anderson  children  had  one  mile 
to  row,  a  half  mile  up  Grays  River,  then 
a  left  turn  and  a  half  mile  up  Seal  River. 
During  the  freshets  rowing  was  difficult 
for  the  children,  but  Guardian  Angels 
must  have  seen  them  through  for  they 
arrived  safely  and  not  one  of  the  five 
girls  could  swim. 

The  first  gasoline  boat  in  Grays 
River  was  owned  by  Charles  Anderson. 
It  was  built  in  Alfred’s  barn  by  Tim 
Driscoll,  grandson  of  Chief  Tosten,  last 
of  Clatsop  Indian  Chiefs.  Tim  was  a 
good  friend  of  the  family  and  was  noted 
as  one  of  the  finest  boat  builders  on  the 
Columbia. 

Each  Anderson  daughter  had  a  boat 
named  for  her.  Charles  named  his  “The 
Twin  Sisters”  in  honor  of  Alma  and 
Cora.  (By  coincidence,  Arthur  An¬ 
derson’s  wife  Lillian  and  her  late 
husband  bought  “The  Twin  Ssiters” 
and  used  her  for  many  years  after 
Charles’  death  before  selling  her  to  a 
seining  outfit.)  Tom  Johnson,  a  friend 
who  made  his  home  with  the  Andersons 
named  his  boat  the  Emily  Caroline. 
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Neil  Driscoll  named  his  boat  the 
“Hearty”  after  Hazel  and  O.T.  Olsen 
called  his  boat  “The  Grace.” 

Charles  Anderson  made  quite  a  stir 
with  his  power  driven  boat.  The 
following  explanation  is  included  for  his 
more  mechanically-inclined  descen¬ 
dants:  The  Twin  Sisters  had  a  five- 
horse  Clifton  as  did  Tom  Johnson’s 
boat.  O.T.  had  a  four-horse  Standard. 
Charles’  boat  had  a  straight  connected 
engine,  and  he  later  bought  a  clutch 
made  by  Rouslow  and  Son  in  Astoria.  It 
had  paper  discs  for  a  clutch,  but  when 
the  discs  got  soaked  with  oil  or  water 
they  wouldn’t  work,  so  Charles  had  to 
take  it  out  and  put  in  another  clutch. 
The  engines  wouldn’t  idle  in  those  days; 
they  had  no  carburetor,  just  vaporizers 
and  they  had  to  run  them  at  half  speed 
or  the  engines  would  stop,  spit  and/or 
backfire.  Many  of  the  early  day  engines 
ran  on  wet  batteries,  but  when  the  dry 
cell  batteries  came  out  they  became 
popular.  The  wet  cells  were  made  of 
caustic  soda  and  water  placed  in  sicone 


gallon  jars  with  zinc  plates  that  went 
into  the  solution  fastened  to  the  covers 
of  the  jars.  Wires  fastened  to  the  top  of 
the  plates  for  electricity.  They  also 
used  an  oil  to  float  on  top  of  the  solution 
in  the  jars  to  prevent  splashing  and/or 
evaporation.  Those  batteries  usually 
lasted  one  year. 

In  those  days,  fishermen  had  no 
lighting  on  their  boats  and  they  used 
lanterns.  In  fact,  it  was  considered  a 
disgrace  for  a  gillnetter  to  have  a  light 
in  his  boat,  for  he  was  supposed  to  clean 
a  fish  ably  in  the  dark.  Some  of  the 
fishermen  got  foxy  and  took  the  net 
cover  and  put  it  over  the  lantern  and 
cleaned  their  fish  with  the  extra 
illumination  then  dropped  the  net  cover 
again,  avoiding  the  scorn  of  other 
fishermen. 

Charles  Anderson’s  gas  propelled 
boat  is  fondly  remembered  by  many 
pioneer  folks  in  Grays  River.  When 
there  were  meetings  or  festivities  at  the 
Grange  Hall  in  Roseburg,  neighbors 
would  stand  on  their  landings,  waving 


Hazel  Anderson  on  her  way  to  school. 
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lanterns.,  the  signal  to  Charles  that 
they  would  like  a  lift.  That  was  the  fun 
of  having  the  fast  boat,  giving  people 
rides.  After  all  the  years  of  rowing, 
people  were  delighted  to  be  transported 
by  machines,  to  the  hall.  Sometimes 
“The  Twin  Sisters”  would  arrive  at  the 
hall  loaded  to  the  gunnells.  It  was 
fortunate  that  there  were  no  fires  or 
accidents  to  mar  these  occasions. 

The  grange  hall  was  built  in  the 
early  1900’s  —  possibly  1903  or  1904.  As 
with  the  school,  those  who  were  in¬ 
terested  gathered  together  to  build  a 
place  for  community  gatherings.  Mr. 
H.F.  Anderson,  father  of  Mrs.  John 
Johnson  was  instrumental  in  forming 
the  grange  as  were  the  Holdt  family, 
O.T.  Olsen,  Eric  and  Pete  Olson,  Jim 

The  Anderson  family  in  1907. 

Back  row,  left  to  right  -  Alfred-,  Grace 
(munson),  John-,  Arthur- 
Front  row  -  Emily  (Olsen),  Franciska-, 
Alma  (Knapp),  Cora  (Venable)-, 
Charles-,  and  Hazel  (Hall). 

*Deceased 


Hanson;  Gust  Anderson,  Otto  Olson  and 
Charles  Anderson,  and  those  men  were 
some  of  the  members  of  the  group  who 
helped  to  build  the  hall. 

People  in  those  days  knew  how  to 
make  their  own  fun,  and  didn’t  sit 
around  waiting  for  someone  else  to 
provide  their  entertainment.  When  the 
hall  was  finished,  the  people  of  the 
community  sponsored  a  big  dance,  and 
three  steamers  loaded  with  people  and 
a  dance  band  arrived  from  Astoria. 
There  were  132  couples  on  the  floor  at 
one  time.  Of  course  at  this  pioneer 
gathering  good  food  was  abundant  and 
the  captains  of  the  steamers  waited 
until  daylight  in  order  to  safely 
navigate  out  of  the  river  with  its 
treacherous  mud  flats  and  tricky 
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channel. 

As  we  of  the  family  gather  again  near 
the  community  where  so  many 
meaningful  memories  find  their  home, 
we  can  realize  that  though  the  years 
have  been  many,  we  can  still  see  here 
many  distinct  characteristics  of  the 
brave,  warm  and  wonderful  legacy  left 
to  each  and  every  one  of  their 
descendants  by  Charles  and  Franciska 
Anderson.  Here  at  our  reunion  and  in 
our  daily  lives  we  see  the  traditions  of 
making  our  own  fun,  joyfully  including 
our  children  in  our  fun,  the  wonderful 
Amundsen-Anderson  sense  of  humor, 
true  pleasure  at  sharing  good  food, 
good  company  and  good  conversation, 
and  individualism  blended  with  a 
tolerant  and  happy  acceptance  of  “the 


family”  and  its  friends  and  members. 
Those  of  younger  generations  who 
move  away  and  see  other  families, 
their  functions  and  other  styles  of  life 
have  so  often  come  back  to  our  midst 
with  a  real  awe  and  appreciation  for 
this  happy  atmosphere,  loyalty  and  the 
ever-present  laughter  and  run  which 
have  strengthened  and  preserved  this 
family 

Truly  Charles  and  Franciska 
Anderson  had  little  in  the  material 
sense,  but  what  they  left  to  each  of  us  in 
sound  values  and  their  examples  of 
creating  happiness  that  lasts  have 
made  the  youngest,  the  oldest,  all  of  us 
rich  indeed,  and  our  gathering  each 
year  is  a  testimony  to  that  fact. 
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FROM  THE 

FLAVEL  HOUSE 

Gloria  Richards 
Museum  Director 


Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Year!!! 

Did  you  notice  that  this  issue  of 
CUMTUX  is  Volume  2,  Number  1? 
Volume  2 !  We’re  into  our  second  year  of 
publishing  our  own  historical  quarterly, 
thanks  to  the  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  Society’s  members 
and  friends.  Last  year,  at  this  time,  the 
future  of  CUMTUX  was  uncertain. 
Besides  being  a  much  overdo  incentive 
for  researching  and  compiling  Clatsop 
County  history,  our  journal  has  played 
an  important  part  in  increasing 
membership  in  the  Society  and  is 
certainly  good  reading. 
Congratulations,  editor  Roger  Tetlow. 

This  time  of  year,  filled  with  holiday 
good  cheer  and  pleasant  memories  of 
the  near  and  distant  past,  also  brings  to 
mind  our  dreams  and  expectations  for 
the  years  ahead  of  us.  In  that  frame  of 
mind  ...  as  I  sit  here  writing  my  small 
corner  of  CUMTUX  ...  I  can’t  help  but 
reflect  back  on  a  wonderfully  suc¬ 
cessful  year  for  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society. 

In  1981 .  . .  our  membership  increased 
by  over  a  hundred  new  members  .  .  . 
our  financial  resources  reached  an  all 
time  high  .  .  .  inside  and  outside,  the 
Flavel  House  is  looking  better  than  it 
has  in  quite  a  while. 

Gifts  to  the  Society,  in  the  form  of 
new  acquisitions  for  the  collections  or 
financial  contributions,  have  been  very 


generous.  The  Society  owes  much  to  its 
many  supporters,  individuals  and 
organizations,  not  only  for  the  tangible 
increase  in  our  resources,  but  for  their 
vote  of  confidence  in  our  programs. 

So .  .  .  where  are  we  going  in  1982? 

As  dramatic  as  our  progress  in  the 
past  year  has  been,  we’ve  really  only 
begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
Society’s  potentials  as  a  historical 
resource  for  Clatsop  County.  Coming  up 
with  goals  for  next  year  is  no  problem. 
The  real  challenge  is  deciding  on  an 
order  of  priority. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  established  a 
precedent  of  commitment  to  the  care 
and  preservation  of  our  collections  this 
year  when  they  commissioned  con¬ 
servator,  Jack  Thompson  of  Portland, 
to  clean  and  reline  one  of  our  large 
Cleveland  Rockwell  paintings.  Another 
painting,  one  of  John  Trullinger’s 
works,  has  been  sent  to  Portland  for 
similar  care.  In  1982,  substantial 
funding  will  be  required  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  needed  restoration  work 
for  our  art  collection. 

We  began  indexing  and  cataloguing 
our  photo  collections  this  year,  through 
a  grant  from  the  Oregon  Committee  for 
the  Humanities.  Society  input  to  this 
project,  mostly  for  storage  cabinets 
and  copy  services,  has  been  sub¬ 
stantial.  In  1982,  we  will  be  completing 
this  project  and  attempting  to  provide 
proper  storage  for  our  documents, 
textiles,  baskets  and  “what  have  you.” 
Better  storage  and  records  not  only 
make  us  feel  better  about  museum 
operations,  they  put  our  collections 


within  reach  for  exhibits  rotation  and 
for  research  purposes  and  give  us  some 
assurance  that  our  treasured  objects 
will  still  be  with  us  in  years  to  come. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  challenges  for  the  Clastop’ 
County  Historical  Society  is  broadening 
our  base  of  support  through  expanded 
membership  and  innovative  fund 
raising  methods.  In  a  history  oriented 
county  such  as  this,  participation  in  our 
projects  should  appeal  to  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  the  population 
than  our  numbers  reflect.  It’s 
reasonable  to  think  that  possibly  many 
prospective  members  just  need  to  be 
asked  for  their  support. 

Fund  raising  and  community  service 
should  be  hand  in  hand  functions  for  the 
Society.  The  more  we  invest  in  our 
museum  and  our  educational  programs 
such  as  historic  house  tours, 
publications  and  special  events,  the 
greater  impact  we  will  make  on  our 
several  communities’  cultural  well 
being  and  tourism  promotion. 


Jack  Thompson  of  Portland  and  Gloria 
Richards,  Museum  Director,  examine  the  newly 
cleaned  and  relined  Cleveland  Rockwell  pain¬ 
ting. 


Looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  high  school  glee 
club,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Clatsop  Coun¬ 
ty  Historical  Society  paused  for  a  moment  before 
the  Christmas  tree  in  the  Flavel  House  during 
this  year's  holiday  meeting.  Left  to  right:  Dick 
Carruthers,  Bob  Drucker,  President  Sam 
Foster,  Eleanor  Forrester,  Erling  Orwick, 
Michael  Foster.  Board  members  not  present: 
Evelyn  Hankel,  June  Daggatt,  Bruce  Berney. 
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